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Cre&ting and Balancing Identities: Generational Markers of Social 

Transformation* 

Lisa Ann Lane 
The University of Chicago 



0. Introduction 

Generational evidence for change has been explored with a variety of theoretical approaches 
(e.g., Dorian 1981; Kroch 1991; Labov 1972; Pedersen 1994; Silverstein 1995; Woolard 1989; 
among others). This paper specifically focuses on the balance between the local dialect and the 
standard through the examination of generational markers reflecting upheaval and social 
transformation. Generation is redefined as experiencing specific socio-historical events at similar 
life-stages, thereby gaining insight into the correlation of generational markers and dialect change. 
It is fi^er shown that Sie vacillation between standardization and local dialect innovations is 
directly cc rrelated to the effect of socio-historical events on a generation of the residents, who not 
only define the dialect but also transform the internal social constructs of the community. As the 
younger residents become more active in the social networks, their life-experiences and attitudes 
become reflected in the evolving dialect In this way the socio-history of the community, the 
identifying power of the dialect, and the self-consciousness of the residents must be considered 
together. 

Specific findings are presented from a case study of Thybordn Denmark, socio- 
linguisticaUy sampled in three field trips over eight years. Thybordn as a town and new 
transplanted dialect (Trudgill 1983; 1986) emerged roughly 80 years ago; linguistic changes 
evidence initial rapid development and more recent standardization. Also evidenced are attitude 
changes which focus both on a contrastive means for self-identification and on a local versus 
region^ identity. Innovative forms and long-standing isoglosses have faded as the single industry 
economy waned due to European Union quotas and resulting social changes. 

1. Methodology 

In order to explore the question of generational marking of social transformation, an 
integrated set of historical data were collected on Thybordn's social and economic development, 
demographics, linguistic contact situations, and on the individual informants' social networks, 
ideologies and life-modes, as well as linguistic changes sampled over two sociolinguistic 
interviews collected six years apart. 

For presentation purposes a subgroup of six women from the total informant population of 
75 were chosen. These six were randomly chosen based on three criteria: (1) that they were 
interviewed during both 1989 and 1995; (2) that they represented one of the three generations of 
adult speakers in Thybordn; and (3) that the age differences between the informants within a 
generational grouping be less than 10 years apart. Women were chosen because of their 
propensity to lead in linguistic and ideologic^ change as documented by many sociolinguistic and 
ethno-dialectological studies since the 1960’s of boA Europe and the United States. 

The six women are divided equally into three groups based on age: Group 1 : 65+ years 
old; Group 2: 45 to 65 years old; and Group 3: 25 to 45 years old. Table 1 presents a summary of 
the informants' background and orientation to the community of Thybordn. Before discussing the 
findings in Table 1, let us briefly consider Thybordn's history. 

2. Brief background of Thybordn 
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Thybor0n was established at the turn of this century, which made it possible to document 
in detail the factors and stages in the development of its dialect in particular. Thybor0n's history 
can best be summarized as a continuing struggle for sur\dval. Until the turn of this century, the 
struggle was one of man against nature. The land mass upon which Thybor0n now sits (see Map 
1), is nothing more than the result of massive sand drifts and North Sea storms which ravaged the 
northwestern coast of Jutland. By the late 1870's we can talk about Thybor0n as a community 
because of the bonds that kept the small number of people there despite terrible living conditions 
and natural disasters. 

Today Thybor0n is a town with roughly 2,6(X) residents. Thybor0n's demographic history 
is quite astounding, as Ae population increased at an average of 53% every five years from 1900 to 
1970 (see Figure 1 in). It remains a single industry community, relying solely on fishing. Since 
the mid 1980's Thybor0n has experienced serious economic depression, with widespread 
bankruptcy among the fishermen who operate independent boats. 1994 was the first year in nearly 
a decade during which the annual auction results for fish showed a positive return. 

3. Generational marking and social transformation 

The rapid rate at which Thybor0n came into existence, experienced an incredible economic 
boom which encouraged massive in-migration and community development, and then slid into 
economic despair since the early 1980's is astounding enough. However, the focus of this 
research is to determine the means by which the local residents define not only the unique local 
dialect which emerged in Thybor0n, but also the internal social constructs of the community. As 
the residents share life-experiences at similar life-stages, they develop means for identifying 
themselves as a group through their shared outlook on the present and future (i.e. through their 
life-modes and ideological orientation to life in Thybor0n). 

Let us consider Table 1 again. We immediately note the differences in age as a 
characteristic of the three groups. However, age alone is not what separates these women. 

3.1. Socio-historical differences and social change 

If we consider points (1) through (6) together, we nobv,: that date of birth, type of 
occupation and level of education coincide with having experienced a set of impoi^t socio- 
historical events. As we move from Group 1 to 3 along point (6), each group experiences only 
what is listed in its cells and those to the right. However, only the members within a group 
experience die socio-historical events at similar life stages hence with similar orientations to the 
events. The life-stage at which group members experience socio-historical events is crucial to that 
group's collective orientation to the events and in turn to the effect which those events may have on 
their orientation to the community. A more detailed summary of each informants' ideological 
orientation to the community and the dialect is provided in Table 2. Due to time constraints, I will 
not be able to discuss Table 2, but the more general points are represented by Table 1. 

In considering Table 1, Group 1, we note that these women faced numerous challenges. 
They were typically bom into poverty, arrived in Thybor0n as young adults, had litde education 
and few choices in occupation due to social expectations of roles and values for women, and then 
raised small children during the German occupation of WWII. These women were part of die 
development of a modem fishing industry in a town which was experiencing massive internal 
migration. They lived in a community whose population was growing at astronomic^ rates and 
whose members represented numerous dialect areas. These women spent the majority of their 
adult years in Thybor0n in numerous situations of linguistic accommodation which would result in 
the emergence of a new dialect, Thybor0nsk. Their OAvn identity is still closely linked to the pride 
of being a member of a boom town. 

The Group 2 women grew up during times of post- WWII prosperity and development in 
Thybor0n. They witnessed major physical expansions of the town and the beginning of social 
changes for women. These social changes translated into a chance to receive more education than 
the Group 1 women as well as to earn their own money through wage earning jobs before and after 
raising their children. In many ways Group 2's responses to ideological orientation (point 9) arc 
similar to those of Group i, except for one crucial difference, the Group 2 women still dream of 
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pursuing a career other than their present wage earning occupations. This difference is retiected in 
point (10) which summarizes their present life mode as a composite of modes 1 and 2. Briefly, life 
mode an^ysis, according to the Danish ethnographer Thomas H0jnip (1983), offers a means for 
analyzing the everyday life of members of a group along economic lines and along shared 
ideological social constructs which bind the group together. Composite life modes usually occur 
during transitional stages where a person may reside and support the ideology of one life mode but 
economically participate in another life mode type. 

Finally, if we consider Group 3 as compared to Groups 1 and 2 in terms of points (1) 
through (6), we notice how different the life experiences of these six women are. The Group 3 
women have a very different orientation to the local community as a result of having grown up in a 
very different Thybor0n than Group 1 and 2. Namely, a Thybor0n which is a dying town as 
opposed to a boom town. WhiJe the Group 3 women identify themselves as Thybor0n residents 
without hesitation, what it means to be a member of the community has changed as dramatically as 
the economy. 

The Group 3 women grew up during a period of rapid social change in rural Denmark 
which had lagged behind the urban areas. These changes brought increased opportunities for 
women in education and industry, the acceptance of double income households, wide spread use 
of birth control, co-habitation before marriage, and increased mobility leading to frequent contact 
with people from other (dialect) areas. These women received vocational training after j.mior high. 
This ent^ed traveling out of Tliybor0n and being in classes with students who were generally not 
from Thybor0n and who do not understand the Thybor0n dialect. Like the Group 1 women, the 
Group 3 women were (and still are) involved in many situations requiring linguistic 
accommodation. Unlike the Group 1 women though, these women envision careers for 
themselves and opportunities for personal and economic improvements which take them beyond 
die community boundaries, despite already having families (this last points separates them from the 
Group 2 women). These differences in orientation to membership are briefly presented in point (9) 
and more thoroughly in Table 2. 

To summarize the discussion thus far, we have briefly reviewed data which support 
generational definition based on having experienced different socio-historical events and social 
changes at different life-stages. The next step is to relate the social changes and the linguistic 
changes along the generational lines we have just defined. 

3.2. Social changes and linguistic changes 

A major force in linguistic change is contact with speakers from other areas. Recalling the 
discussion of the Group 1 women, we note that as a result of moving to Thybor0n and living there 
during the years of massive internal migration, these women were frequently in situations of 
linguistic accommodation. The direction of this accommodation was towards a common linguistic 
ground to ensure communication which, in turn, built upon the developing sense of communipf 
identity. We know from demographic profiles such as Figure 2, that a variety of dialects were 
represented by the local population and we know that the end result of the linguistic contact was the 
emergence of a new dialect, Thybor0nsk. 

Thybor0n's development seems to pattern closely with Trudgill's 1986 dialect 
transplantation model for H0janger, Norway, which documents the development of a new dialect 
over the course of three generations of speakers. Since we know from demographic studies 
conducted on Thybor0n (Lane in progress) that the Group 1 members were the first generation 
involved in the dialect transplantation, it then follows that as Group 2 was growing up, they were 
likely influenced by their parents' native dialects and the mixture of dialects in the town. 
Standardizing factors such as the new local school also played an important role in forming this 
generations' dialect variety, which was no doubt different from their parents (whether immigrant or 
native). The formation of a dialect variety for this generation was supported by the positive socio- 
historical events which they experienced (see Table 1, point (4)). Ajnidst the linguistic chaos in 
Thybor0n, individual variation of competing forms was, of course, likely. 

By tlte time we encounter third generation speakers, we should expect that there is a 
uniform code. This uniformity among the third (and subsequent) generation arose "out of dialect 
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mixtmc [which] is clear from an examination of [the dialect's] linguistic characteristics. This 
reveals components from many different contributing dialects." (Trudgill 1986:96-97). 

While we do find a degree of uniformity in code among the Group 3 members, we also 
find early signs of regional standardization. Recall that these women were the first generation to 
leave Thybor0n in their late teens to receive higher education. As a result of the contact with 
students from other towns and dialects, these young women often recount that because they spoke 
Thybor0nsk they were nof. understood and were mocked by the other students. Through school 
and loci sports clubs they were in frequent contact with people from other dialect areas and had to 
linguistically accommodate to the other speakers and away from their own dialect. During these 
accommodation situations, the other speakers were not attempting to accommodate to the Thybor0n 
women, unlike the type of situation which the Group 1 women partook in during their young adult 
years. 

Table 3 presents a list of 24 linguistic markers of Thybor0nsk as they are distributed across 
the three groups. The leftmost columns offer the lexical item in written Standard Danish with an 
English translation. Data from the 1989 and 1995 interviews were compared for aU six women. 
TaWe 3 presents the phonetic realizations of the markers as produced by each woman. The 
markers which seem to be exhibiting change have been shaded. The light shading indicates the 
early presence of potential shifting (see for example, numbers (1), (11) and (18) through (22)); 
medium shading indicates generational markers (see for example, numbers (6), (7), (10), (12), 
(14) through (17) and (24)); and darker shading indicates that the marker is undergoing or has 
undergone regional standar^zation (see the same examples as generational marking). 

It is significant that the Group 3 women report to be consciously regionalizing the 
Thybor0nsk direct as a result of contact situations (see Table 1 point (7) and the darkly shaded 
cells in Table 3). Even more interesting is the fact that they actively chose to speak to their children 
in Standard Danish and only after age 4 or 5 do they begin to introduce some Thybor0nsk forms 
when speaking to their children (see Tables 1 and 2). Recalling Table 1, point (7) it is interesting 
to note that both of the Group 3 women state that they are actively changing their code, while one 
of the Group 2 women, Karen J., states that her code is being changed as a result of what she 
hears around her. When speaking with adult community members, the Group 3 women speak 
their new version of Thybor0nsk, and openly criticize and 'correct' Group 2 members for using 
antiquated Thybor0nsk forms (for example, points (8), (14) and (15) in Table 3). Both Group 1 
and 2 women have commented upon Group 3's behavior and view it with dismay and occasionally 
even disgust. Only the Group 2 women are reprimanded by Group 3 speakers for using older 
forms, and both groups openly admit and recount anecdotes of such instances. An example of 
such an anecdote is told by Group 2 member Inger H., and a similar anecdote is told by Group 3 
member Dorte M. I have transcribed, translated and provided numeric references to the markers as 
they appear in Table 3 for you to consider. 



Transcript of Anecdotes Played 

A phonetic transcription of the marker (and its corresponding number from Table 3) follows the 
Standard Danish orthographic representation which is italicized An English translation follows 
each excerpt. 

Group 3: Dorte M., bom in 1965 in Thybor0n - Interview recorded Feb. 1995 (no relation to 
Inge H.) 

DM: Min mor [mOJ] (12) er lidt breder end jeg [£] (17) er, altsS i nogle [nown] (1) ting hun 

siger [saf^ ] (20). 0h, hvad var det da, hun sagde [Sfl] (21) den anden dag [daw7] (13), 
for eksempel? 0h, 'blade' [bl&*&], sagde [Sfl] (21) hun. Og s& sagde [sa] (21) jeg [£] 
(17), "alts& mor [mOJ] (12), der er altsi ingen ting, der hedder." AltSti, det er 'blade' 
[blaeba ], hun mener. Og, der er s&dan nogen [noi] ] (1) ting, hun siger [sai?a ] (20), 
som ... altsS, hun er breder end Jeg [E] (17) er. 
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Lane; Hvorfor tror du, du er ikke lige sa bred, sent him er? 

DM: Jamen altsi [£ 1 ( 17) synes [tiiw’sj (22) simpelthen noget [nDj] (2) af del hun siger 

[saP& ] (20), lyder direkte sk0r. Altsi, urn ... Ja, okay,;e^ [€] (17) kan selvf0lgelig ikke 
[£7] (5) komme i tanke om ... men, bare det der, den anden dag [dawT] (13), hun sagde 
[sa] (21) det der, "tag lige den 'blMe' der." Hvad er det hun siger [saiTa ] (20)? 

Hun siger [saiTa ] (20) egentlig en riel sMan ord, som, som jeg [£] (17) ikke [£7] (5) siger 
[saPa ] (20). Altsa sa har jeg [£] (17) ogsa mit, mit sprog fra skole af. Altsa, eller ... 
altsa,;e^ [£] (17) snakker jysk, men jeg [£] (17) snakker Me [£7] (5) 0h... direkte gammel 
thybor0nsk, det g0r jeg [£] (17) ikke [£7] (5), slet ikke [£7] (5). 

Lane: Tror du 1 

DM: lOgje^ [£] (17) siger [sai7» ] (20) heller ikke [£7 ] (.5), jeg [£] (17) siger [saiTa ] 

(20) heller ikke [£7] (5) tirsdag [t‘*l.*sda] (14), eller onsclag [wu.nsda], eller torsdag 
[t^a.sda Ifredag [fraifta] (15), ;0rdag [I6w„fta ]. Altsa, sldan snakker ;eg [£] (17) 
virkelig ikke [£7] (5). Altsa, ;e^ (>•] (17) siger [saiTa ] (20): mandag [maen7daB], tirsdag 
[tPjsdae] (14) , onsdag [b7nsdffi], torsdag [tOj7sda],^e<ia^ [fre7da] (15), l0rdag 
[b7jda ], s0ndag [sdn7da]. 



I Translation of Group 3 member's anecdote: 

DM: My mother is a bit broader [in speech] than I am, that is, with some of the things she says. 

Oh, what was it she said the other day, for example? Oh, she said, ”[bli*o]." And so I 
said, "really mom, there’s nothing called that." It was magazine that she meant [to say]. 
And there are things like that, that she says, which ...*really, she is broader [in speech] 
than I am. 

Lane: Why do you think that you are not as broad [in speech] as she is? 

DM: Well, I mean, basically, I think some of what she says just sounds crazy. That is, urn ... 

Yeah, okay, of course I can't think of any ... but, just that one the day, she said, "just take 
that [bl4*0] there." What is it she says? She actually says a lot of those kinds of words 
which, which I don't say. And then I have my, my language from school. I mean, either 
... I mean I speak Jysk ('JuUandic’), but I don’t speak like oh ... exacUy old Thybor0nsk, 
I don't that, not at all. 

Lane: Do you think I 

dm- lAnd I also don't, I also don't s^ [t‘*i.*sd3] ('Tuesday'), or [wu.nsda] 

('Wednesday'), or [t^’a.sda ] ('Thursday'), [frai.ba] ('Friday'), [IbW.fta ] ('Saturday'). 
I mean, I really don’t talkjike that. That is, I say: Monday [maen7daB], Tuesday 
[ti7jsdae] , Wednesday [b7nsdae], Thursday [tOj7sda], Friday [fre7d»], Saturday 
[b7jda ], Sunday [s6n7da]. 



Group 2: Inger H., born in 1948 in Thybor0n (has 2 young adult sons) - Interview recorded 
Feb. 1989 (no relation to Porte M.) 
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IH: Men altsS, den bniger de jo ikke (5) si meget (3) i dag [dd”^ (13), vel? Hvad 

er der mere? F0r i dag [daw] (13), da sagde [sa] (21) vi ogsi, alt^ der var to kroner, 
ikke[0] (5), Ogden, dakaldtevijodetendaler. Men det s/ger [saf^ ] {10)jeg[t\ (17) 
ogsi tit i dag [dd?’’] (13), altsi jeg [£] (17) ... Og b0m [ba^] (10), de bliver sur, "du skal 
ikke [€?] (5) sige [sai] (20) 'en dollar', du skal heUer ikke [£7 ] (5) sige [sal] (20) 
[tN/sda]." Si fir jeg [£ ] (17) sommetider erstats, "du skal heller ikke [£7 ] (5) sige [sal] 
(20) tirsdag [t'’i.*sda] (14), det lyder si dum." Men altsi, der er mange ord ... jeg [£ ] 

(17) vil sige [sai] (20) at mine b0m, der er ikke [£7 ] (5) fomera, i forholdt til, hvad dem, 
dem belt smi i dag [ddT*’] (13). Det er godt nok, altsi det er noget belt andet sprog, de 
f0rer end vi g0r [QDj] (18). 

Translation of Group 2 member's anecdote: 

IH: Well, I mean, they don't use that [word] so much today, you know? What else is there? 

Back in the day we also said, that is, there were two Kroner [coins], right, and we called 
that "a dollar." But I still say that often these days, I mean I ... And the children get mad, 
"you shouldn't say a 'daler', you also shouldn’t say [t*1.*sda] ('Tuesday')." So 
sometimes I get corrected, "you also shouldn't say [tf’i.*sda] ('Tuesday'), it sounds so 
stupid." But, I mean, there are a lot of words ... I wanna say that my children are not 
proper [i.e., don't speak Standard Danish, or a High norm] compared to what the, the 
really young kids [speak] today. That is really, I mean, that is a completely different 
language, what they are using compared to what we do. 



What we have just heard, read and seen in Table 3 encapsulates the main point of this 
paper. Namely, that we are able to wimess definite generational changes in some linguistic 
markers (for example, the words for "Tuesday", point (14) and "Friday", point (15)), and we are 
able to relate these linguistic changes to important changes in orientation to the dialect and to life in 
TTiybordn (witnessed, for example, through the statements of how Dorte M.'s mother’s speech 
often sounds "crazy" to her, and through Inger H. being told by her children not to use certain 
forms because they sound "stupid"; as well as points other points in Tables 1 and 2). Generally, 
we find that the younger generation strongly supports the use of more regionally standardize 
forms when speaidng with other local adults, and supports the use of Standard or near Standard 
Danish when speaking with young children. 

The reason which the Group 3 women consistently offer for their linguistic behavior to 
their children is that they would iflce their children to be able to choose what they will speak, 
thereby giving them the chance to blend in at school. A chance which they say they did not have, 
and suffered humiliation as a result. More importantly, these women comment that they hope to 
prepare their children for a future outside of Tliybor0n, and this must begin with giving them a 
linguistic code to meet the 'outside' challenges. None of the Group 3 women (nor Group 1 and 2 
when asked about their grandchildren) could imagine an economic or employment future in 
Thybor0n for their children. 

4. Conclusion 

The points represented in the three Tables and in the tape exerts which I have presented to 
you today, represent a set of linguistic and ideological changes in orientation to the community 
which divide the women into groups. These changes are a major part of the construction of 
generational identity and ideology. 

We have briefly explored tlie definition of three generations of Thybor0n women as having 
experienced specific socio-historical changes at different life-stages. Two interesting outcomes of 
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these experiences are the development of social ideology and the development of the Thybor0nsk 
dialect. We can characterize the three groups as follows: 

Group 1 partook in the initial creation of a local Thybor0n identity and the emergence of a 
new transplanted dialect which was the result of massive convergent 
accommodation among the native residents and the massive amounts of in- 
migrants. 

Group 2 partook in the crystallization and maintenance of the Thybor0n identity and dialect 
ITie continued economic boom aided in the further development of locad ideology as 
it provided as sense of pride in the community as well as sense of security for the 
future. Despite changes in the local economy, this group continues to attempt to 
maintain the sense of local pride and the local linguistic norms. They are the most 
adamant about not shifting out of Thybor0nsk. 

Group 3 is partaking in the latest transformation of the local identity and dialect. This 
transformation is different in that the definition of being a Thybor0n member now 
entails speaking a less locally defined dialect, and transmitting non-localized 
linguistic norms and identity to ones children to prepare them for a future outside of 
Thybor0n. 

I hope I have made clear how these the three groups of women differ in their linguistic and 
social ideology, and perhaps why and how these differences pattern along generational lines. A 
goal in conducting this type of sociolinguistic analysis is to shed light on the question of the 
actuation of linguistic change as raised by Weinreich, Labov and Herzog in their 1968 seminal 
article. 

I would like to underscore that while generational divisions beyond age do exist, all of 
these women still share a very important feature: they belong to the well-defined community of 
'ITtybor0n and their differences are more a matter of degree than of whole. Table 3 perhaps 
visually sums up this crucial point the best. While there are a number of markers whose cells are 
differently shaded across the groups, (for example, points (6), (8), (10), (12), (14) - (17), and 
(24)), nearly an equal number of the high frequency markers of Thybor0nsk pattern similarly 
across all three groups (for example, points (1) - (5), (7), (13), (18), (20), and (23)) as well as 
some prosodic and syntactic features which are not considered Table 3). This reveals that while 
there are definite generational differences of linguistic and social orientation to the Thybor0n 
community among the residents, the community identity as a whole is nonetheless maintained 
through those markers which are shared by all generations and which continue to act as a means 
for local identification. It will be up to the next generation to define what being a Thybor0n 
resident will entail in the future, both linguistically and socially. 
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Total Population in Thyboron from 1500-1994 
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Figure i. Demographic History of Thybor0n from 1500 to 1995 
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Table 2: 

Key ; Same level of shading indicates similar/same orientation within and/or across groups. 
Differences in shading indicate self-defined generational differences across groups. 

Ideology Questions Asked (Table 2): 

( 1 ) how would you characterize your speech? (i.e. which dialect) 

( 2 ) Who has had the most influence on the way you speak? 

( 3 ) If you could live anywhere, where would that be? 

( 4 ) What type of profession would you choose if you could? 

( 5 ) If you could do change your situation as it is now would you? 

( 6 ) What dialect do/did you use to speak to your children? 

( 7 ) What dialect do/did you use to speak to your grandchildren? 

(8) How would you characterize your children's speech? (i.e. which dialect) 

( 9 ) How would you characterize your grandchildren's speech? (i.e. which (halect) 

(10) Do you think your (a) children or (b) grandchildren will live and/or work in Thybor0n? 

(11) What type of future is there in Thybor0n for your (a) children or (b) grandchildren? 

* mark in cell indicates question did not pertain to informant. 
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Population Profile by County from 1890-1955 
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Figure 2. Demographic Profile of Thybor0n's Population by County of Origin from 1890-1955 
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